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WHAT HUMANE | 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


i 


The report of the Work Horse Parade came 
too late for our June number so we give it now. 
In spite of the teamsters’ strike the entry list 
was longer than usual, more than 700 entries 
being received. About fifty prominent horse- 
men from all parts of the state volunteered their 
services as judges in the different classes. The 
class receiving the most attention was the old 
horse class, and it was very interesting to note 
how many old horses in fine condition were 
entered and displayed. The Animal Rescue 
League silver medal, given as one of the prizes 
in this class, was bestowed upon Mr. James C, 
Smith, a roofer on Dover Street, who had a 
handsome horse in good condition that was 30 
years old and had been with his present owner 
15 years. Certainly that horse has earned a 
pension and a comfortable end. 

A veteran driver, John Francis Kelley, had 
the remarkable record of 42 years in the service 
of R. O. Brigham. He received a silver medal 
and also deserves a pension. 

A Malden plumber, Edwin Troland, got the 
gold medal for his horse, Dick, that had done 
faithful work for his master 18 years and is now 
24 years old. ‘The driver was John A. Carr. 

The inspection of stables is an important part 
of the work of this association and Mr. Henry C. 
Merwin, the president, intends employing a spe- 
cial man for these investigations during the 
coming year. This man will also be on the 
lookout for horses unfit for work. Dr. Frank 
Sullivan has been doing this work for the Ani- 
mal Rescue League, keeping careful watch over 
the horse auctions for three years, but there are 
so many old horses unfit for work on the back 
streets, the highways and out in country districts, 
that dozens of men could be kept busy in this 
work alone if money could only be forthcoming 
to pay them with. 


Report of the Audubon Society 


The annual Report of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, issued by William 
Dutcher, president, should be generally read. 
This society has had remarkable financial suc- 


cess. Incorporated less than two years ago 
there is already a permanent fund of $335,000. 
This includes the fees received through 37 life 
members. The whole membership is over one 
thousand. : 

Mr. Albert Willcox left a very large sum of 
money to this society and more is to come after 
the death of his brother. The will states that 
one half of the income derived from the bequest 
“shall be applied to the protection of bird and 
animal life.’ This should give ample opportu- 
nity to work for a law to prevent the sale of all 
sorts and kinds of feather trimmings, for it needs 
only a slight observation of milliners’ shops and 
women’s hats to show the cause of the slaughter 
of many or most of our birds. 

Until the Audubon Societies make a vigorous 
attack upon feather trimmings all sorts of birds 
will be sacrificed and women will accept the 
false statements of milliners that all these fea- 
ther trimmings are taken from the farm yard 
fowl or from game birds. The majority of 
women will not of their own accord give up this 
fashion. Fashion is more to them than the pre- 
cious lives of a thousand birds. They will not 
see. They will not hear. The law must be 
made more stringent if we are going to save our 
birds. 


It is only necessary to run one’s eye through 
the pages of the Audubon Report to see that the 
extermination of birds by shooting and snaring 
is very largely carried on in every state. To 
quote here and there: “There seems to be a 
notable increase of feather-wearing on the part 
of members of the society”’.... “The illicit 
traffic in plumes is carried on with certain New 
York dealers. It is pitiable that such men can 
be found in any community. The laws of New 
York should be amended in such a manner as to 
reach and severely punish men who tempt the 
plume hunters of other states by furnishing a 
market for their unlawful goods.” 


The wood duck on account of its splendid 
plumage is in great demand by hunters and is 
becoming exceedingly scarce. Small shore birds 
are all “rapidly disappearing,’ the report says, 
and adds, ‘‘as food they are valueless, but as 
added attraction on the beaches, marshes and 
prairies they possess a great esthetic value; 
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moreover they are largely insect feeders and have 
a distinctly economic value. There is absolutely 
no reason why they should not be removed from 
the game bird class and be included among the 
birds for which there is no open season. Thou- 
sands and thousands of these beautiful and grace- 
ful creatures have been slaughtered solely for 
their plumage, their diminutive bodies not being 
considered of enough value to send to market.”’ 


Yet the majority of women will wear the plum- 
age of these birds, and men, thousands of them, 
will go out and shoot them, often doing this bar- 
barous and wicked deed for “sport.” To such 
men and women belong the responsibility of the 
extermination of the birds and the constantly 
increasing plague of insects that are devouring 
our shade trees and despoiling us of our flowers, 
vegetables and fruit. The collection of eggs ani 
of specimen birds are causes that help to lessen 
the birds we need to.save. A report sent in 
from a Pennsylvania branch might be questioned 
on the score of its influence for good. This 
society makes the statement that it has ‘a col- 
lection of bird skins for study purposes.” Let 
us hope that other branches will not imitate this 
manner of teaching how to save the birds. 


Other branches added to the report very inter- 
esting and encouraging statements of what they 
were doing, and Mr. William Dutcher, the presi- 
dent of the National Society, makes excellent 
suggestions for future 
reports the large number of 6,468 members and 
active local work including the circulation of 
three travelling lectures and four travelling lib- 
raries. The leaflets published and sent out from 
the New York headquarters are very finely got 
up with illustrations of different birds and are so 
reasonable in price that every school ought to be 
furnished with them. In fact everyone who is 
at all interested in birds would do well to send 
for a package of these valuable leaflets for home 
use and for general circulation, 


What men want is not talent, it is purpose ; 
or, in other words, not the power to achieve, 
- but the will to labor.— Bulwer. 


work. Massachusetts : 


BLANCO ON FIRST ARRIVAL 


The Planting of a Fountain 


On Saturday afternoon, June 8, along the 
main street»of Dalton, Massachusetts, a proces- 
sion of children wended their way, each child 
bearing a flag and all singing as they went a 
cheerful marching song. The street is bordered 
on each side by rows of stately elms and the sun- 
light playing through the overhanging boughs 
on the white dresses and bright flags waving in 
the breeze made a charming picture. These 
children were members of the Young Defenders’ 
League organized by Mrs. Franklin Couch of 
Dalton in January of this year, their numbers 
increasing in a short time to 250, and they were 
on their way to witness and assist in the unveil- 
ing of a fountain for horses and dogs which had 
just been presented to Dalton by Mrs. Couch. 

Heading the procession, and a striking feature 
of it, was a spirited aud very handsome pony 
attached to a pony cart which was tastefully 
decorated with flags and with rosettes of the tri- 
colored ribbon. The occupants of the cart were 
Franklin Couch, the only son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Couch ; Roger, a wise looking, glossy Gordon 
setter ; and Gypsey, a brown and white English 
setter. It required nota little skill to subdue 
the dancing steps of Dixie, the pony, to the 
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order of march and at the same time keep the 
interested and restless dogs in their places, but 
Master.Franklin was equal to it and soon the 
little procession halted and drew up around the 
fountain which was completely veiled in flags 
and where another concourse of older persons 
was awaiting the coming of the children. | 

As they halted they were marshalled into 
order by Mrs. Robert Taggart, the vice-president 
of the League, and led by Mrs. Charles Landers 
who had been drilling them in singing they 


sang with spirit, “ Lift aloft the Banner,” waving 
their flags in the air, while Dr. Couch and his 


assistants removed the flags and disclosed the 
beautiful fountain of red granite. The design 
of the fountain was made by Dr. Franklin Coucb. 
It is oval, urn shaped; on one sidea horse's head 
is cut in the granite, on the other side a dg is 
seen lying down with his head pointing to one 
of the cups at the bottom where the water flows 
in, keeping up a fresh supply for small animals. 


There are two mottoes cut in the granite. On 


one side of the fountain— 


“ Taught by that power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them.” 


and on the other— 


“That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


That the beauty and artistic excellence of the 
fountain appealed to the older spectators was 
evident from the admiration expressed when the 
fountain was unveiled. 

After a burst of applause Dixie, the black 
pony, was invited to take the first drink and was 
obliging enough to stop his dancing long enough 
to do what was expected of him. Then Roger 
was invited and urged to patronize the dog basin 
but he scornfully refused. But perhaps this was 
just as well, for Gypsey, Roger’s companion in 
the pony cart, is the oldest member of Mrs. 
Couch’s family of five dogs and he had the first 
drink. Then Blanco, a third member of Mrs. 
Couch’s family, held in leash by Henry the 
coachman, came valiantly forward and showed 
what a convenient and satisfactory basin it was 
for any thirsty dog by taking a good, long drink. 

After this ceremony Mrs. Franklin Couch 
stepped up on the little platform in back of the 
fountain erected for the speaker and introduced 
the president of the Animal Rescue League 


the Animal Rescue League. 


BLANCO A YEAR LATER 


of Boston, Mrs. Huntington Smith. Mrs. Smith 
first proposed cheers for Mrs. Franklin Couch, 
the donor of the fountain, and then a second 
round for Dr. Franklin Couch who designed the 
beautiful fountain. and hearty responses followed. 
Then she spoke of the beauty and the great 
need of kind consideration for our faithful friends 
and helpers, the horses and dogs. She told the 
story of Blanco, the English setter who stood 
quietly on the platform between his mistress, 
Mrs. Couch, and the speaker during the recital 
of his history, pondering, perhaps, over the great 
change in his fortunes from the half starved, 
wounded and bleeding dog found tied up ina 
country barn one hot summer day, feverish, yet 
with no water near him and apparently no friend- 
ly hand to care for him, trembling with nervous 
fear and suffering, but rescued and curried to 
From there he 
was taken to Mrs. Couch’s hospitable home and 
given a place in that heart which evidently acts 
upon the belief expressed in Mrs. Browning’s 
verse— 

“ That love for one from which there does not spring 

Wide love for all is but a worthless thing.” 

Mrs. Smith congratulated the town not only 
on the valuable gift just received, but also on the 
organization of the Young Defender’s League, 
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“ The teaching that is most needed today in our 
_ churches, schools and families,” she said, “is the 
teaching of kindness to every living creature. 
You can teach kindness to man and not include 
the lower animals, but you cannot teach a child 
to be careful how he treats these lower animals 
that we have power over to use and to abuse, to 
resolve not to cause them suffering, and to make 
their lives as comfortable and happy as possible, 
without implanting in that child the spirit of 
thoughtful kindness which, will extend from the 
lowest to the highest form of animal creation. 
These Young Defenders who are being educated 
in the ways of kindness will make the world bet- 
ter and brighter and happier wherever they may 
be. They will be the “little leaven that leaveneth 
the whole lump.” 

In Boston recently there was a murder com- 
mitted, the cause of which was the sort of un- 
kindness children often indulge in without 
reproot, the unkindness of teasing. This form 
of unkindness is cruelty, whether exercised 
toward one’s twofooted or fourfooted compan- 
ions, and is altogether too common. Mrs. 
Smith urgently begged her audience to realize 
the importance of teaching thoughtfulness in 
little things, and that the great duty we all owe 
to each other is not only to cause no pain to 
any living creature, but to try in every way 
possible to create comfort and happiness all 
about us, to the least as well as to the greatest. 
The foundation of civilization and Christianity 
must be thoughtful consideration for the happi- 
ness of every thing that lives and can suffer. 

Pointing to the fountain Mrs. Smith said, 
“This beautiful fountain of granite will endure 
long after the voungest child here has passed 
away, but it will not endure any longer than 
the influence of every good and kind act we 
perform, for the words of the old song are 
indeed true —t Kind deeds can never die.’”’ 


FOR YOUNGER V4 
READERS 


Dog and Kitten 

The servant man of a family took a kitten 
to a pond with the intention of drowning it. 
His master’s dog went with him, and when the 


kitten was thrown into the water the dog 
sprang in and brought it beck to land. 

A second time the man threw it in, and 
again the dog rescued it; and when for the third 
time the servant tried to drown it, the dog, as 
resolute to save the little helpless life as the 
man was to destroy it, swam with it to the 
other side of the pool, ran all the way home 
with it, and deposited it before the kitchen 
fire. 

From that time the dog kept constant watch 
over the kitten. The two were inseparable, 
even sharing the same bed.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


A Dog’s Politeness 


The dog, a sharp little terrier, was known 
by the name of Moosie. The cat’s name was 
Bruce. Moosie was taught by her mistress to sit 
Ulpand peas GI sCourses there owas nothing 
very clever in that; many dogs can do that. 
But the amusing part was this: Bruce, noticing 
that Moosie sat up, with the important result 
that she received food for doing so, also took 
to sitting up, and each day, attable, you might 
have seen the funny spectacle of the dog and 
and cat sitting side by side, begging for con- 
tributions! But funnier still was to follow. 
One morning the cat was given her usual 
morning meal in her own tin saucer. Moosie, 
seeing that Bruce had food to dispose of, 
thought that, by a little politeness, she might 
induce the cat to share with her! So she walked 
up close to Bruce, and deliberately sat up and 
begged of her! As you may guess, the cat did 
not take the slightest notice, but coolly finished 
her meal. Very likely Moosie, finding that 
politeness was of no avail, would have tried to 
help herself, had she not had a very lively re- 
collection of the fact that Bruce had sharp 
claws. After that Moosie was often seen to sit 
up and beg of Bruce when the latter was having 
her food.—Scottish American. 


Cold words freeze people and not hot words 
scorch them, and bitter words make them 
bitter, and wrathful words make them wrath- 
ful. Kind words make people good-natured. 
Though they do not cost much yet they accom- 
plish much,—Pascal. 
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TWO LEAGUE CATS 


ae STORIES THAT ARE 
| SAID TO BE TRUE 


| 


ee 


A big white bull terrier belonging to C. 
Oswald Melcher of Philadelphia has decidedly 
upset the theory of prominent psychologists that 
a dog can reason only by analogy. This one 
has proved that he can think with almost the 
clearness of a humanbeing. His various feats 
are the result of his own observation rather 
than ofteaching. Although master of most of 
the tricks common to dogs, such as juinping 
through hoops, “ praying,’ greeting friends 
with either paw, balancing things on his nose 
and so on, Lion, as he is called, shows a mark- 
ed dislike to being ‘‘put through” them for 
the benefit of strangers. But let his master or 
any member of the family suggest that he take 
a trip to the store or that he deliver a note to 
someone in another part of the house and he 
wriggles all over with delight. 

There are five adults in the Melcher home, 
and Lion knows the name and sleeping room of 
each. Each rises at a different hour, and the 
dog saves his mistress many a weary step by 
doing the waking. An alarm clock is not 
needed. At 7 o’clock the mistress says: “Lion, 
go upstairs and waken father.” He obeys and 
remains licking at father’s face until the man, 
perforce, starts for the bathroom. 

Then, a little later, “Old fellow, I think it’s 
time Agnes was downstairs,” and off he goes 


‘n another direction to repeat the same perfor- 
mance, and so on until every one is aroused | 
and downstairs. He has never been known 
to make a mistake and enter te wrong room 
or call the wrong person. 

One of his every-day duties is to bring in 
the morning paper. He will sit on the front 
porch during all kinds of weather watching for 
the carrier. When the man throws the paper 
on the porch Lion picks it up and trots with it in- 
to the house where he places it carefully in his 
master’s chair at the table. No one dares to 
touch the paper before Mr. Mel_her has had 
“first look.” 

Ferocious though he is to strangers, the in- 
telligent animal seems to realize the innocence 
and helplessness of children, and, will tolerate 
their sometimes rough handling with never a 
crowl. Of the two little ones of the Melcher 
household the dog has constituted himself the 
staunch friend and protector. If baby cries 
Lion is the first to reach its side. Its own mo- 
ther fears to spank it with the dog in the vi- 
cinity. Woe to the kidnapper who attempts to 
steal a Melcher baby! Lion’s sense of smell 
is as fully developed as that of a greyhound. ' 

A visitor one night last summer dropped an 
expensive diamond ring in the long grass on 
the lawn. An hour’s search ‘with lanterns 
failed to recover it. Some one suggested. 
‘‘Call Lion.” His master talked earnestly to 
him for a moment and allowed him to sniff at 
the guest’s handkerchief. In 15 minutes he 
had returned with the ring. 

Lion goes to the store, presents a note, is 
waited upon and returns home with his pur- 
chases intact. In one instance only has he 
been known to release his hold 0* his basket. 
That was several years ago. He had been 
bothered for several squares by another dog 
that had insisted on meddling with the contents 
of one of the packages. Eye witnesses declare 
that Lion placed the basket carefully at the 
side of the pavement, whipped the other dog, 
and calmly continued his journey. His mem- 
ory 1s wonderful. 

While walking recently in Fairmont Park 
with his master several men passing stopped, 
and admiring him, spoke to his master. To 
one of these the dog showed great dislike. 
His teeth gleamed and he struggled and pulled 
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and but for the heavy leading strap would have 
sunk his teeth into the man’s leg. The stran- 
ger looked at him carefully for a moment 
“Well,” he remarked, ‘I can’t say that I blame 
you, old chap; I clipped your ears for you 
about five years ago and it seems that you have 
not forgotten the painful incident.” - 

As an example of the dog’s keen observation 
and quick wit Mr. Melcher relates the following 
incident: “A few days ago my sister was seated 
on the porch, when she suddenly remembered 
that her order had not been sent to the butcher. 
The dog following, she went into the house 
and sat down before thetelephone. ‘“Wi£ll you 
please send me at once’’— she began, when 
Lion turned, went out into the kitchen, leaped 
on a chair, took down his basket from the 
wall, and returning, placed it at her feet. 
Just bef>re the members of the family retire 
for the night some one suggests to the intelli- 
gent animal that it is bedtime. Like a. obe- 
dient child, he leaves the room, takes his 
blanket from the clothes line in the yard, and 
spreading it carefully at his place behind the 
kitchen stove, lies down for the night. 

Kindness and care are declared to be respon- 
sible for this bulldog’s almost wonderful in- 
fellisence. He is six years old and of pure 
breed. Harsh words and blows have always 
been strangers to him. He has been treated 
with the same consideration that one sees given 
to a child. His food 1s selected with as great 
care as that of any member of the family, and 
his bed and eating utensils are kept scrupu- 
lously clean. A bath is given him each week. 

Mr. Melcher has been asked many times, 
‘Flow did you ever manage to train your dog 
so well?” ‘‘Lion,” he replies, ‘‘was never taught, 
in the full sense of the word. Teaching, as I 
understand it, means the imparting of knowl- 
- edge by a series of lessons. Lessons, such as 
stage and circus dogs are given, mine has 
never had. He doesn’t know what it is to 
practise a trick. 

“T have used the same care in training Lion 
as I should with a child. He has been taught 
to obey me, not by reason of fear, but because 
of love and respect. I have talked to him as 
I would to a child ever since he was six weeks 
old, and I honestly believe that he hears and 
understands every word that I say to him, I 


believe his thinking powers have been made 
much more acute by my treating him asa 
child than they would have been had I treated 
him as most dogs are treated and forced him 
to obey me, using a club as the persuading 
power. Would a child ignored from baby- 
hood ever become as bright as the one in 
whom interest is shown? 

‘I wish some one scientifically able would 
give mea reason for the following’ strange 
fact: Overa year ago Lion got mixed up 
with another dog named Bobby. He came 
out of the fracas with a badly bruised foot. 
Since that time no one can mention the name 
ot the other dog without sending mine into 
almost paroxysms ofrage. He will tear around 
the house, throw himself against the doors, 
snarling and snapping the while, until forced 
by one of us to leave off. The habit of calling 
usin the morning he acquired himself. The 
only help that I gave him was in teaching him 
to distinguish by name each member of the 
family.” 


A Happy Family 


On the farm of Amos M. Collins, near Bain- 
bridge, Ohio, dwells in undisturbed bliss a most 
curiously assorted family, presided over by a 
demure house cat. Several weeks ago Tabby 
gave birth to a pair of healthy kittens, which, in 
the course of events, grew apace. When old 
enough to get about they went ona foraging 
expedition in a wood. near by, accompanied by 
the mother. In their peregrination they dis- 
covered a gray squirrel’s nest in which two 
young squirrels lay sleeping. The curiosity of 
the kittens was aroused and they soon made 
friends with the squirrels. Their overtures were 
received in the same spirit, and while the mother 
cat sat contentedly on a log, kittens and squirrels 
enjoyed a frolic. When it finally became dusk 
the cat quickly took one of the squirrels in her 
mouth and carried: it to the farm, returning for 
the other one ina few minutes. The squirrels 
are now safely housed with the kittens and the 
cat watches over the children of her adoption as 
carefully as over her own offspring.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Peace is the virtue of civilization; war is its 
crime,—Victor Hugo. 
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Dog Saves A Family . 

Oxford, Penn., May 27.—The ringing of a 
farm dinner bell by a collie saved the family of 
William Beattie, a farmer, from being burned to 
death recently. A fire started in one of the 
back rooms of the building. The dogs on the 
farm began barking, but no attention was paid 
to them. 

Finally the collie, which had been trained in 
ringing the bell for the men to come in from the 
field, grasped the cord attached to it. Its loud 
tones were heard a long way, and aroused the 
neighbors as wellas Beattie and his family. The 
collie tugged away at the rope, and the neigh- 
bors, seeing the flames, ran to the rescue of the 
Beatties. 

When the father was awakened he found the 
entire house burning. With difficulty he reached 
the room where the two boys were sleeping. 
They were partially overcome with smoke, but 
the father carried them to safety. 


Cat Came Back 100 Miles 


Washington, Pennsylvania.—When Mrs. Alex- 
ander McBane, of Ironton, O., was visiting at 
the home of Mrs. W. L. Clarke, before Christ- 
mas, she took a great fancy to the family cat, 
alarge Maltese. After her guest returned home 
Mrs. Clarke put the cat in a box and shipped it 
to Mrs. McBane as a Christmas present. It 
reached its destination. 

Three weeks ago Mrs. McBane wrote that the 
cat had disappeared. One afternoon the cat 
limped into the Clarke home, a little footsore and 
dishevelled, but apparently all right otherwise. 
It is 100 miles from Irontown to Washington, 
and the Ohio River intervenes. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


ad ad 


That our hope for any improvement in the 
conditions now prevailing regarding what are 
called the lower animals rests with educating the 
coming generation is very evident since the 
present generation do more toward protecting 
cruelty than preventing it. The following inci- 
dent of a League experience last month will show 
how cruelty is encouraged, — 


On the 17th of June at 6.30 p.m. a telephone 
message came to the Animal Rescue League 
that in a certain bird: store on Portland Street 
the birds were dying in the window. The 
League veterinarian, Dr. Frank Sullivan, received 
the message, and calling Allan Mack, the head 
kennel man, the two men went to the store. 
The door was fastened and the owner’s place of 
residence could not be ascertained ; neither was 
there any police officer about, soa board was 
removed from the cellar window and a boy put 
through the window. The boy opened the door 
from the inside and the two men and two boys 
made an investigation of the place. There were 
pigeons, a hen and chickens, parrots, squirrels, 
guinea pigs, a puppy, all in cages. Three birds 
of a water fowl variety were dead. One died 
just as the men entered the store. A little 
muddy water was in a dish in their cage, but as 
one of the dead birds had fallen across the dish 
the others could not get any benefit from it. 
The water dishes in all the other cages were 
perfectly dry and every creature there was fran- 
tic with thirst. The mail for Saturday lay on 
the floor and neighbors declared that they were 
positive the man had not entered the store since 
Saturday. 

The men from the League spent 40 minutes, 
assisted by two boys who lived in the neighbor- 
hood, just in filling the dishes with water, which 
they had to do in some cases two or three times, 
as the birds struggled with each other in their 
eagerness to reach the water, and trampled each 
other down, apparently nearly crazed with thirst. 
The puppy was crying piteously, having neither 
water nor food in his small cage. The room was 
hot and the air foul. 

This suffering was witnessed by a number of 
outsiders who expressed themselves very strong- 
ly on the cruelty of the case, and a few of whom 
promised to go into court if the case should be 
prosecuted. The Massachusetts’ S.. .PeGesan 
being asked to prosecute it refused, as they said 
the police officer on that beat said that he saw 
food in the window that morning (he did not 
go inside) and they did not consider the case 
strong enough. The League, however, knowing 
that these animals and birds had _ been left with- 
out water long enough to cause great suffering, 
to which fact at least four good and reliable wit- 
nesses could testify, put the matter in court. 
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But the judge did not consider it even deserving 
reprimand, and declaring that anyone might be 
deprived of water until suffering with thirst yet 
it could not be called a case of cruelty, he let 
the offender go away doubtless exulting in the 
proved fact that he can continue to neglect his 
birds and animals and let them suffer even to 
death with hunger and thirst and no one will 
trouble him for it. Yet there was evidence that 
the man had not entered his store from Saturday 
until Tuesday morning, and the suffering of the 
creatures there was indisputable. 

What wonder is it that indifference to the 
suffering of horses, dogs, cats, birds and all the 
so-called lower creation is so common? 

A man in Malden who was caught burying 
four kittens alive and threatened with the law, 
laughed the threat to scorn and said he was not 
at all afraid; “ the court would not bother him 
any, he could do what he liked with his kittens.” 
And events in that case proved he was right. 
Fifty or sixty years ago the courts of law, the 
ministers, and society in general, upheld a man 
if he beat his slave to death. Perhaps fifty 
years hence, if the few who are now struggling 
for simple justice to animals with such great 
odds against them do not give up in despair, 
men may find that they cannot cage, beat, starve, 
ill-treat, and over-work the poor, helpless crea- 
tures so completely in their power as they are 
now doing every day, and escape punishment. 

We should acknowledge with thankfulness, 
however, that we have some judges who take the 
part of the suffering animals, and some lawyers 
who are not only ready but glad to stand up in 
their defense. What a pity it is that such cases 
as the above cannot always be put into the hands 
of men who protect the animals instead of pro- 
tecting those who ili-treat them ! 


‘¢ Trained Animals ’’ 


It does not speak well for progress in the 
direction of considerate treatment of animals, 
or sympathy for their sufferings, when we see 
the announcements again in Boston papers that 
the same exhibitions of ‘‘ trained’ animals are 
to take place this summer in Paragon Park, 
that shocked so many persons last summer by 
the cruelty displayed in these exhibitions. 
The mere sight of caged animals should be 


repellant to anyone who is possessed of a grain 
of sympathy, and when tothis is added foolish 
tricks performed under the influence of the 
goad, the whip, and terror, it is astonishing that 
such exhibitions are allowed. Humane socie- 
ties have a duty to perform in this direction 
which is too often neglected. 

As long as such scenes as the following are 
allowed without prosecution and are written up 
to amuse the public we cannot boast of progress 
in civilization or Christianity. 

The Chicago Tribune published an article 
April 30 which was written by a man who is 
connected with the advertising part of the cir- 
cus business showing what means he took to 
draw the public to the exhibitions. From this 
article I quote the following : 

“At another time I had arranged to illustrate 
how wild animals seize their living prey. Two 
big tigers were deprived of their meals for 
twenty-four hours; then a full grown but most 
innocent looking sheep was placed in the 
empty compartment of their cage. The crowd 
of interested reporters and animal men filled 
the space in front, while the growling beasts, 
anxious to get at the unfortunate sheep, roused 
the whole animal house to loud curiosity. 

“At a signal from me a keeper threw down 
the intervening gate, and in the next instant 
the larger of the tigers bounded through the 
opening. But whether the gentle ewe was 
paralyzed with fear or simply stunned by 
curiosity, she confronted the savage beast with 
steady frame and look. Their noses were not 
six inches apart. And the big tiger was 
scared. 

‘He leaped back into the other compartment 
to his mate and glared through the grating at 
this contemptuous defy, while the boys set up 
ashout. They said the poor sheep deserved 
iife. But the noise they made was fatal to the 
innocent, for it attracted her attention a mo- 
ment, inthat moment the wild beast was on 
her back and his terrible yellow fangs were 
deep in her throat. 

“While the bill substituting electricity for the 
hangman’s rope was pending in New York 
state the subject was being widely discussed in 
the newspapers throughout the state. In the 
heat of the debate pro and con I conceived the 
idea of testing the effect of electricity on cer- 
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tain beasts—of ascertaining how many volts 
of the electric current might be administered 
with safety. It was not only interesting as an 
experiment, but apropos—two valuable consi- 
derations, mark you, in reaching for a free 
advertisement. 

“T took with mea certain learned scientist in 
electrical affairs, who brought with him the 
necessary instruments, and the usual car load 
of first class reporters from the big dailies. 
By arrangement with the local electric com- 
pany at Bridgeport we got the necessary force, 
made the connections, etc. We tried the cur- 
rent upon some twenty different animals, lions, 
tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas, etc., carefully 
recording the number of volts received by 
each before showing symptoms of succumbing 
to the unusual treatment. Naturally enough, 
some of these animals vigorously resisted -the 
experiment. But it was good for a column or 
more in the morning press. Two days later 


the legislature passed the present law of elec- 
trocution.”’ 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


oe 


. 


Points of a Good Stable 


Men bring the horses in at night cool and 
breathing easily. 


Legs well rubbed if wet or muddy, or if the 


horses are tired. 

Head, ears and neck well rubbed, if wet from 
rain or sweat. 

Horses sponged under collar and saddle. 

Horses well brushed, if dry. 

Feet washed, and examined for nails. 

Eyes, nose and dock sponged in summer, 

In very hot weather, horses wiped all over 
with a wet sponge on coming in. 

Horses given a little water, but not much, on 
coming in warm. 

No grain fed for at least an hour. 

Horses watered when cool, then hayed, 
watered again, and grained. (In any case 
watered twice after coming in at night.) 

Plenty of bedding, and horses bedded down 
all day Sunday. 


Hay and grain of the best quality. 

A bran mash Saturday night; cool in summer, 
hot in winter. 

Hayloft kept clean. 

Cobwebs swept down. 

Harness, especially collars, kept clean. 

Wide stalls. 

Horses tied long, so that they can lie with 
heads on the floor. 

Plenty of fresh air, but no draughts. . 

No fumes from manure pit. 

Stalls not boarded up, but grating in the 
upper part. 

-Drying-room for wet blankets. 

Stable quiet at night and on Sundays. 

Horses cleaned Sunday morning. 

Slatted outside doors for hot weather. 

Stable foreman good tempered, and nota 
drinking man. 

Comfortable room, with a bathtub, for the 
man in charge. 

Most important of all— Horses handled 
gently, neither struck, nor yelled at, nor sworn 
at. 

Owner drops in often.— [From Report of 
the Work Horse Parade Association, | : 


The Cruelty of the Muzzling Order 


The following opinion about the muzzling 
of dogs-is taken from a circular printed in this 
country by Mrs. Franklin Couch :— 


No muzzle could be invented that would not 
be intensely painful and irritating to a dog. 
Its weight presses on the top of the head, caus- 
ing a pain akin to neuralgia; the throat strap 
compresses the throat, rendering it impossible 
to pant, or even breathe properly; and lines 
of wire —in hot weather, scorching, blinding 
wire — across head, face and eyes, injure the 
visual organs, are excruciatingly painful, and 
are torture pure and simple. 

A veterinary surgeon once wrote to the 
Press, enumerating some of the various dread- 
ful wounds and mutilations caused by the muz- 
zle, such as eye-balls pierced by broken wire, 
teeth gouged out, lips and tongues badly cut, 
noses raw and bleeding. I have seen a little 
terrier pup with a large festering sore under 
his chin, from a knot of coarse wire which was 
eating into the flesh; I have seen many dogs 
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with bad-wounds from the pressure and fric- 
tion of the wire; I know of a dog fixed by his 
muzzle in a hedge, where he starved and died, 
and of another who, jumping a fence, was 
caught by his muzzle and his neck broken; I 
know of a young puppy, the edges of whose 
tongue were cut by a muzzle tight as wire 
round a cork; frantic with pain and fear, the 
poor little creature rushed away, tearing at its 
- instrument of torture; the senseless cry of 
‘“mad dog” was raised; it was pursued by a 
cowardly mob, and, but for the timely inter- 
vention of some sensible and humane persons, 
would have been ruthlessly and barbarously 
killed. AndI have read of a little dog, found 
by a policeman, exhausted and dying. He 
had evidently been endeavoring for hours to 
drag the torturing muzzle off his head; the 
muzzle was a shapeless mass, the dog’s head 
and jaws were frightfully mangled, and his 
poor little forepaws were reduced to bleeding 
stumps. These instances: could be endlessly 
multiplied. The pitiful spectacle of dogs toil- 
ing along after carts and bicycles, suffocated 
by heat and dust, with muzzles so short or tight 
—or both— that they cannot project more 
than the extreme tip of the tongue, and 
are unable to open their mouths to pant or 
drink, very deeply disgraces our national 
humanity. ; 

Dogs owned by the poor, and by all dwel- 
lers in towns or villages, who have no place 
for exercise but the streets and roads, are con- 
demned to the torture of the muzzle all day 
and every day, from dawn to dark, without 
relief, or —an equal cruelty —to be always 
chained up. 

I could fill your columns with the terrible 
sufferings of muzzled dogs, and it must not be 
forgotten that during a muzzling order dogs 
are kept in unnatural, cruel, constant confine- 
ment, lest their owners should be fined, hunted 
down like vermin, beaten to death in the streets 
because in some pain not understood by an 
ignorant constable, and massacred by thou- 
sands. And, after all,a mad dog will not, 
and a stray dog cannot, be muzzled; the sole 
victims are the healthy, owned and licensed 
dogs. The muzzling order is a disgrace to 
civilization, and, being useless as well as most 


cruel, its enforcement is utterly unjustifiable 
and indefensible. 

Mr Hanbury has recently, before Parlia- 
ment, admitted the failure of the muzzle; we 
must, therefore, insist upon the immediate and 
total abolition of the muzzling order, and its 
prohibition as gross and wanton cruelty to ant- 
mals.—C. A. M. Bailey, Member of Executive 
Committee, National Canine Defence League. 
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LEAGUE NEWS *. 


AND NOTES 


A very attractive sale was held last month at 
the house of Mrs. Rebekah W. Briggs of Ded- 
ham by Ruth and Rosamond Codman, the young 
daughters of Mrs. John Codman, for the bene- 
fit of the country Annex and Home of Rest for 
Horses. This sale netted the sum of $40 
which was a substantial aid in the fitting up of 
the League Home in Dedham. 


ne 
The work is going on rapidly at our Home of 


Rest in Dedham. The box stalls are now being 
put in the barn and we hope soon to be able to 
receive horses whose owners have promised them 
a vacation. A gratifying request came to us 
recently from a young man who drives a market 
wagon. The horse he drives is a good, faithful 
creature, no longer young, yet likely to hold out 
for a few years longer in active work. That his 
owner and his driver both mean kindly toward 
him was evident when the request came that he 
should have a little vacation at the Home of 
Rest in Dedham. “He has’nt had any vacation 
for several years,”’ his driver said, “and he ought 
to have one. I wish Mrs. Smith would take 
him.” ‘She will be only too glad to do so,” 
was the reply. 

Few persons realize how many horses are sul- 
fering daily and hourly from the ill treatment 
of utterly cruel and heartless owners. A recent 
case was reported in Concord in which a horse 
was being worked in very bad condition. The 
League veterinary doctor went to Concord, found 
the horse in harness and working with such a 
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large tumor in his mouth that the bit pressing 
against the swelling caused the blood ‘to run. 
The horse was old and thin, and he had been 
working for several months in bad condition, 
complaints having been made of his case without 
avail. Dr. Sullivan wasted no time but took the 
horse out of harness and put an end at once to 
his misery. 


A boy is working for the League during his 
vacation who is a great defender Of all animals 
and birds. He has formed a Band of Mercy 
himself among his companions and many deeds of 
kindness are performed by them. One day in 
June he reported to the president of the League 
the case of a horse that had been injured by a 
collision with a car but his injuries were con- 
cealed by a covering, and the owners were work- 
ing him. 

Dr. Sullivan went at once to see the horse, 
found his condition even worse than described 
and insisted on having him killed as he was worn 
out, old, and could never be fit for work again. 
Putting these poor old horses at once out of 
misery is the only safe disposal to make of thei, 
unless they can be taken away from their own- 
ers and carefully watched and ministered to. 
Even then they are usually too worn out to take 
any comfort in hfe. 


Just as this paper is going to press we have 
another word we can add which will give our 
members pleasure. Although our Annex is 
not yet fenced in, two horse cases were so 
pressing that we decided to take the two at 
once. Last evening the owner of one of these 
horses walked them slowly out to Dedham and 
our Home of Rest was opened informally, but 
with evident rejoicing. The horses, when 
placed in the large box stalls, lay down on their 
generous bedding and rolled with a keen 
appreciation of the comfort of their new quar- 
ters. 

Visitors are invited to go out at any time and 
visit our country home. 


Horses Rescued During May and June 
1. White horse from express wagon, very 
lame, with an old sore, . 2. Ahorsein Concord 


working with a large tumor in his mouth which 
caused bleeding whenever the bit was put into 
his mouth. The Animal Rescue League vet- 
erinary doctor took him out of harness and 
shot him. 3. A bay horse, old and _ thin. 
Man was summoned to court but allowed our 
doctor to take the horse and shoot him. 4. 
Bay horse in livery stable in very bad condition; 
after some argument the doctor got him by the 
payment of a small sum and had him killed. 
5. A horse was carried into the auction room 
in such a terrible condition that even the 
dealers would not put him up for sale. This 
horse had been condemned by the Massachu- 
setts Society, but the man was hoping to sell 
him and was about to do so when Dr. Sullivan 
discovered him and took possession of him, 
paying the manthree dollars, after which he 
had the horse shot as_ he was not able hardly 
to stand on his feet. 6. Old brown horse with 
saddle galls and lamejbehind. Was in harness, 
but man was persuaded to give him up imme- 
diately for a small sum, and he was killed. 7. 
A grey horse, both hind legs swollen so he was 
hardly able to move. A dealer took him in 
trade and passed him over to Dr. Sullivan. 8.’ 
A roan horse, very lame and emaciated. 
Bought him for a small price and had him 
killed. 9. Horse belonging to cab-driver had 
caught his foot side of the rails of electric car 
track; wrenched the whole leg badly. He 
was lame and spavined before, and after this 
accident could not put his foot to the ground. 
We bought him and had him killed as it was 
impossible for him to ever be able to walk 
comfortably again. 


Messrs. Keazer & Atherton, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., claim wonderful results in using Veteri- 
nary X-Zalia on their mare, ‘“* Drummer Girl,” 
(2.14-1-4). They find it an excellent prepara- 
tion for sores and galls and especially benefi- 
cial for scratches and speed cracks. Many 
praise Veterinary X-Zalia for healing mange 
and flesh sores of animals. — It isa clean liquid 
to use, and animals will not fight its application. 
Druggists sell Veterinary X-Zalia, large bottle 
$1.00, or it will be sent on receipt of price by 
X-Zalia Corporation, 55-57 Batterymarch St., 
Boston, Mass,—Advt, 
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PIANO PLAYERS 


The Musola 
Piano Player 


CAN BE INSTALLED IN ANY PIANO 


Send your address and name of piano and 
we will send full particulars to you 


PLAYER PIANOS OF ALL KINDS 


Mendelssohn Music Co. 


(22 Boylston St., Boston 


CHARLES LIFFLER 


Insurance of All Kinds 
NORTCACES 


116 Milk St. 1140 Columbus Av. 


BOSTON 


Notary — Telephone — Justice of the Peace 


Frank ). Sullivan, M.D.V. - 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge. 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


3 TO 6 P.M. DAILY. 


What the Man 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE GLINIG or sie eo 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Kverything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Smali Cost 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Says Who 
Knows! 


? 


Daniels’ Medicines are posi 
tively the best and safest, easiest to give, Dogs eat 
them, they like them, they do good — you get 
results. It’s our business, this making Veterinary 
medicines, and we know how. Book free; mention 
this paper. Goods at Druggist if he is up to date, if 
not send to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St. Boston 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut. 

Price 10 cents each. By 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 

Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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laynes Magic Insect Powder 
TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, 
ROACHES, ANTS, 


and all 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 
FOR 


We Refund the Money | 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FIVE STORES 


JAYNES’ DRUG CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


DOG CAKES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


They will keep a dog in show form and working condi- 
Excellent for Field Trial dogs. 

Are fed exclusively at the principal dog shows of Canada, 

America, Great britain, France, Germany, etc. 

They are used by the foremost kennel owners and 
breeders throughout the world. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish 

Send for FREE Catalogue, “ DOG CULTURE,” which 
contains practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, also chapters on cats 


tion. 


SPRATT’S PATENT Newark, N. J, Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass. 
(Am.) Ltd. San Francisco, Cal. Montreal, Can. 
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Loox For AUSTIN ON Every Cake 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be. selected at our salesrooms, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered eases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zine, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 


Teiephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer and Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFG. CO. 


Tel, 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 
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FAMOUS 
FOR ITS QUALITY 
AND IS 
THE BEST FOOD 
FOR DOGS 


SOMETHING NEW! 


OLD GRIST MILL CAT BREAD 


The tabbies like it and thrive on it. Makes them 
healthy and wise. Fcr sale by all Grocers, Druggists 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


Haymarket 151 Established 1887 


Wet NICLELLAN 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS, WINDOW 
SHADES 
Drapery Poles, Rods and Trimmings 
WEDDING CANOPIES TO LET 


BOAT COVERS 
Haymarket Square, Boston 


Please mention this Paper 


- Suphosepo! 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Salpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston. 


SPRAY HOODS 


WE SELL 
OLD GRIST MILL 


Products 
AT CUT PRICES 
All the Time 


IN OUR BIG GROCERY 


Dog Bread — 3-lb. package. . .20; doz., $2.30 


to-lb. sacks 58 

| 100-lb. * Aae3 5.00 
| Fish Dog Bread — 10 Ib. sacks .60 
Puppy Bread — 1-Ib. carton .09 
| a-Ib. PR Rectal Usa) 
10-lb. 58 


é “ 2 ae) 
LQ % case of-2.47-2325 
.85; package, .08 


| Cat Bread — package 
Rex Macaroni — doz., . 


We carry a full line of Dog requisites, 
such as 


DOG FURNISHINGS 


‘Collars, Leads, 
| Blankets, Sweaters 


Brushes, Combs, Etc. 


HENRY SIEGEL CO., 


Washington and Essex Sts., 


BOSTON 
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William J. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy 
By ‘‘ Peter Rabbit ’’ 


Lovers of Mr. Long’s work will find in his latest 
book a new charm of an unlooked-for quality. 

_A hint of the contents of this volume of cheerful 
philosophy is found in its dedication: ‘To those 
who have found their own world to be something of 
a brier-patch.” 


Northern Trails 


The chapters include stories of the wild life of 
Labrador and Newfoundland. The white wolf, fisher, 
salmon, wild goose and polar bear are some of the 
animals whose ways are studied. 


School of the Woods 


‘School of the Woods,’’ perhaps more than any 
other single book, has called attention to Mr. Long’s 
studies of animals and birds and has shown him to 
be a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 


An intensely fascinating story of the northern 
woods, in which a huge buck is followed through 


ongs Animal Stories 


A Little Brother to the Bear 


This unusually interesting collection of animal 
tales is marked by that singular vividness and sim- 
plicity which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. 
The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, 
so that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 
watching, listening and seeing for himself instead 
of following another’s description. 


Wayuses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘* Northern 
Trails’? which has aroused the most discussian. 


(Ready June 15) 
Beasts of the Field 


In this volume are collected all of Mr. Long’s 
now widely known animal-*stories published in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


A companion volume to ‘‘ Beasts of the Field.”’ 
In this book are collected all of Mr. Long’s bird 
stories, which first attracted popular interest as they 
appeared in the first three volumes of the author’s 
Wood Folk Series. 


the changing seasons—summer, autumn and winter. 
Trade Department 


GINN S COMPANY, Publishers, 29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR NIKISCH 


ONE OF EUROPE’S MUSICAL GIANTS of to-day, 
conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and a pianist of exquisite 
finish, has written as follows concerning the 


MiasundHaulin 
PIANOS 


Dear Sirs :---During my residence in America, and while I was conducting 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played 
by eminent soloists on several occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to 
me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is broad and big, and possessed of 
purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of sympathy, and 
capable of a nicety of expression which is remarkable for its delicate light and 
shade. I believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must 
necessarily feel a sense of gratitude to you for making possible the means for 
an expression of his profound and deep, or his light and fanciful feelings. 


(Signed) ARTHUR NIKISCH 
MASON & HAMLIN CO. 492-494 Boylston St. 


Opp. Inst. of Technology 


